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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

for 

Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII 
in 

Collegiate  Institutes,  High,  Vocational,  and  Continuation 
Schools,  and  for  Grades  IX  and  X  in  Public 
and  Separate  Schools 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURSES 

Grade  IX: 

Courses  for  pupils  in  Vocational  Schools  who  have  elected  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Course  in  Grade  IX: 

Business  Practice  Typewriting  I 

Penmanship  I 

Grade  X: 


A.  Courses  for  pupils  who  have  elected  the  Commercial  Course  in 
Grade  IX: 

Typewriting  II  Bookkeeping,  Topics  1-10 

Penmanship  II  Shorthand  I  (optional) 

Record-keeping 

B.  Courses  for  pupils  beginning  the  Commercial  Course  in  Grade  X: 

Typewriting  I  with  Penmanship  I 

additional  work  on  Business  Practice  and  Record-keeping 

letters  and  centering  Shorthand  I  (optional) 

from  Typewriting  II 

C.  Commercial  option  of  the  General  Course: 

Business  Practice  and  Record-keeping 

OR 

Business  Practice  and  Typewriting  I 

Grades  XI  and  XII  (Minimum  requirements) 


A.  General  Business  Course: 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Topics  1-19  and  28 

Business  Law,  Topics  1-7 

Stenography  or  Advanced  Record-keeping  and  Business  Machines 
or  another  option  approved  by  the  Minister 
Correspondence 


Accountancy  Course: 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice  (In  Grade  XI  omit  unit  4;  in  Grade 
XII  omit  units  2,  4,  6  and  10) 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  complete  course 
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Business  Law 
Correspondence 

Mathematics  of  Grades  XI  and  XII,  Commercial  Course 

C.  Secretarial  Course: 

Stenography 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Topics  1-14  and  17 
Business  Law,  Topics  1-7 
Correspondence 
Business  Machines 

D.  Merchandising  Course: 

♦ 

Merchandising 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice  (same  as  for  Accountancy  Course) 
Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Topics  1-14,  22,  23,  24 
Business  Law,  Topics  1-7 
Correspondence 

note.  —  Copies  of  the  full  course  in  Merchandising  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

E.  Commercial  Option  of  the  General  Course 
One  of  the  following: 

1.  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting: 

Record-keeping  and  Bookkeeping 
Typewriting,  Course  II 
Typewriting,  Grade  XI,  Topics  1,  2,  4 

2.  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice: 

Typewriting,  Course  II 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice,  Grades  XI  and  XII 

3.  Bookkeeping  and  Law: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Topics  1-19,  and  28 
Business  Law,  Topics  1-7 

PENMANSHIP 

The  teachers  of  all  subjects  should  insist  on  proper  writing  posture  and 
good  writing  at  all  times.  The  introduction  of  the  formal  teaching  of  the 
subject  does  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  teachers  of  subjects  other  than  writing 
of  that  responsibility,  and  this  should  be  very  strongly  impressed  on  the  entire 
staff  by  the  principal. 

Course  I  will  involve  a  careful  study  of  what  constitutes  good  writing  — 
legibility  attained  by  uniformity  of  slant,  spacing,  and  size.  The  pupil  should 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  his  own  writing  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his 
faults  and  difficulties.  Individual  remedial  exercises  should  be  assigned. 

Though  each  exercise  should  be  introduced  by  movement  exercises,  too 
much  time  should  not  be  devoted  to  this;  the  actual  letters  written  properly 
are  themselves  suitable  for  exercise  work.  It  is  suggested  that  in  all  exercises, 
the  use  of  the  letter  which  is  being  studied  be  practised  in  simple  words  and 
that  the  writing  of  sentences  and  short  paragraphs  be  undertaken  early  in 
the  work. 
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The  objective  of  Course  II  is  the  development  of  a  business  style  of 
writing  which  will  be  both  fluent  and  legible.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Course  I  should  be  more  intensively  applied. 

COURSE  I 

1.  Capitals —  O,  A,  C,  E. 

2.  Small  letters  —  a,  o,  c,  e,  1,  i,  u,  w,  t,  r,  s. 

3.  Capital  letters— M,  N,  W,  H,  K,  Q,  X,  Z,  U,  V,  Y. 

4.  Small  letters  —  m,  n,  v,  x,  y,  z. 

5.  Small  letters  —  h,  k,  b,  g,  q,  f,  d,  p,  j. 

6.  Remaining  capitals — I,  J,  P,  B,  R,  D,  L,  T,  F,  S,  G. 

7.  Figures  —  practice  of  numbers,  and  figures  in  columns. 

COURSE  tf 

1.  Review  of  small  and  capital  letters. 

2.  Review  of  figures;  importance  of  small,  neat  figures  in  bookkeeping 

records. 

3.  Continuous  paragraph  writing;  maintenance  of  fluency  and  rate  of  writing. 

4.  Writing  of  signatures;  addressing  envelopes. 

5.  Headings  for  ledger  accounts  and  statements. 

6.  Lettering;  marking  alphabet. 

Approved  Text-book 

Ontario  Writing  Course,  Book  III  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  Ltd.). 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  RECORD-KEEPING 

These  complementary  courses  should  be  taken  in  successive  semesters 
by  pupils  commencing  the  commercial  courses  in  Grade  X.  In  vocational 
schools  the  course  in  business  practice  may  be  taken  in  Grade  IX,  and  the  course 
in  record-keeping  taken  in  Grade  X  as  either  an  introductory  or  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  course  to  bookkeeping. 


BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  content  of  this  course  should  be  elementary  in  character  and  the 
treatment  should  be  practical.  The  subject  should  not  be  based  on  text-book 
material  alone,  nor  should  the  pupils  be  required  to  make  elaborate  notes.  The 
lesson  discussion  should  deal  with  the  actual  practices  of  business  relating  to 
activities  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community.  The  pupil  should  be¬ 
come  familiar  by  experience  with  the  sources  of  business  information,  collect 
suitable  illustrative  material,  and  complete  actual  business  forms  used  in  the 
everyday  business  of  the  individual. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  pupil: 

1.  to  acquire  the  business  knowledge  needed  for  everyday  living; 

2.  to  understand  the  interrelation  of  business  and  the  community; 

3.  to  discover  aptitudes,  interests  and  abilities  which  may  be  valuable  in 
planning  his  vocational  life; 

4.  to  become  an  intelligent  consumer; 
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5. 

6. 


to  realize  the  value  of  the  special  skills  such  as  penmanship,  arithmetic 
and  spelling; 

to  develop  habits  of  neatness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  personal  affairs. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 


1.  Introduction  to  business  life:  business  as  an  institution,  the  business 
transaction  as  an  exchange  of  values,  change  from  barter  to  the  use  of 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  different  types  of  business  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  business  organizations  —  private  control,  public  utilities,  govern¬ 
ment  ownership;  training  needed  for  everyday  business,  records,  business 
calculations,  standards  of  business  ethics. 

2.  Services  rendered  by  banks:  the  savings  account,  opening  an  account, 
signature  card,  deposit  slip,  pass  book,  withdrawal  slip,  cheque  and 
stub,  interest  on  accounts,  accounts  “in  trust”;  the  current  account, 
special  use;  care  in  writing  cheques,  irregularities  in  cheques,  endorse¬ 
ments,  cancelled  cheques,  certified  cheque,  countermanding  payment, 
the  course  of  a  cheque,  exchange,  N.S.F.  cheques,  liability  on  cheques, 
bank  overdraft;  safety  deposit  boxes;  joint  accounts;  personal  loans, 
promissory  note,  bank  discount. 

3.  Keeping  cash  records:  simple  cash  records,  why  kept,  rules  for  neat 
ruling,  form  of  a  simple  cash  book,  recording  receipts  and  payments, 
closing  the  cash  book  and  bringing  forward  the  balance;  duties  of  a  trea¬ 
surer,  appointment,  responsibility  for  cash  receipts  and  expenditures, 
importance  of  vouchers  —  receipts,  receipted  invoices,  cancelled  cheques; 
collecting  fees,  passing  invoices  and  petty  items  for  payment,  authority 
for  signing  cheques;  cash  book  with  columns  for  cash  and  bank;  treasurer’s 
report,  receipts  and  payments,  income  and  expenditure,  bank  reconcili¬ 
ation  to  determine  true  balance,  auditing  books,  passing  books  and  balance 
on  hand  to  successor. 


4.  Communication:  means  of  communication;  factors  to  be  considered 
in  choosing  method  —  convenience,  speed,  expense,  proof  of  sending;  mail 
services,  classes  of  mail,  rates,  special  services;  how  to  use  the  telephone, 
types  of  calls,  placing  and  receiving  calls,  rates;  telegraph  services,  types 
of  messages,  writing  a  message,  word  count,  rates,  guarding  against 
error;  cablegrams  and  radiograms,  plain  language,  code,  cipher,  full-rate, 
half-rate,  cable  letters,  week-end  letters. 


5.  Remittances:  legal  tender,  currency,  registered  letters,  postal  notes, 
money  orders,  bank  drafts,  cheques,  telegraphic  transfers;  exchange. 

6.  Transportation:  parcel  post,  zones,  rates,  classes  of  goods  not  accepted, 
insurance,  C.O.D.;  express,  when  used,  shipping  routine,  express  receipt, 
signing  delivery  book,  rates,  C.O.D.;  freight  by  railway,  boat,  truck, 
air;  goods  carried  by  freight,  zones  and  rates,  bill  of  lading,  advice  notice, 
freight  bill. 


7.  Travel  information:  history  of  travel,  modern  means  of  travel  with  special 
reference  to  rapid  transit  systems  and  post-war  travel;  comparison  of 
train,  boat,  plane,  bus,  and  car  as  means  of  travel;  planning  the  iti¬ 
nerary,  time-tables,  highway  nj^ps,  rates,  hotel  and  tourist-camp  services, 
travellers’  aids. 
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8.  Business  of  the  home:  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  (i)  owning 

(ii)  renting  a  house;  problems  connected  with  buying  a  house;  costs  of 
maintaining  a  house  —  interest  charges,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs  and 
depreciation;  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment,  instalment  payments, 
lien  notes,  insurance,  importance  of  inventories  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or 
theft;  cost  of  car  ownership;  public  utilities,  water,  gas,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone;  thrift  and  conservation  in  the  home,  saving  for  future  expenses, 
insurance  as  a  protection  against  risks;  budgeting  of  personal  and  home 
expenditures. 

9.  Merchandising:  distribution  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer;  special 
function  of  middlemen  such  as  wholesaler  and  retailer;  co-operatives; 
retail  outlets  —  independent  dealer,  chains,  department  stores,  mail 
order  houses;  cash  and  credit  sales,  counter  slips,  credit  slips,  customers’ 
accounts,  monthly  statements,  C.O.D.  sales,  deposit  accounts;  whole¬ 
sale  distribution,  advertising,  selling;  orders,  invoices,  trade  and  cash 
discounts,  sales  tax. 

Approved  Text-book 

Essentials  of  Business  Practice  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons) 

RECORD-KEEPING 

The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  such  knowledge 
and  skill  as  are  useful  in  the  actual  business  situations  which  ordinarily  con¬ 
front  the  junior  office  worker.  Emphasis,  therefore,  should  be  placed  upon 
the  following: 

1.  a  clear  understanding  of  the  record-keeping  activities  of  the  general 
office  worker; 

2.  extensive  use  of  actual  forms  for  recording  business  transactions; 

3.  abundant  drill  in  making  entries  in  special  journals,  posting,  and  taking 
a  trial  balance; 

4.  approved  methods  of  the  arithmetical  calculations  directly  related  to 
business  such  as  making  extensions,  checking,  calculating  discount  and 
exchange ; 

5.  accuracy  and  neatness. 

Although  the  course  involves  considerable  practice  in  recording  routines, 
mere  imitative  or  repetitive  work  should  be  discouraged.  The  imaginative  and 
reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil  should  be  stimulated  by  interesting  and  logical 
lesson  presentation  with  questions  framed  to  elicit  thoughtful  response. 

Arithmetical  calculations  related  to  the  business  transactions  should 
be  taught  as  they  arise,  and  only  approved  business  methods  of  calculation 
should  be  accepted.  If  the  class  is  not  receiving  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
frequent  short  drills  on  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  included  in  the 
course  in  record-keeping. 

The  course  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  more  than  half 
of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  work  periods  with  assignments  so  prepared 
that  a  minimum  of  oral  class  instruction  is- necessary. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 


1.  Banking  routine  applied  to  the  business  office:  preparing  a  deposit, 
arranging  bills,  wrapping  coins,  endorsing  cheques,  duplicate  deposit 
slips,  exchange;  writing  cheques,  essentials,  cheque  stub  record,  revenue 
stamps,  adding  exchange,  protecting  the  cheque;  bank  reconciliation, 
pass  book  and  monthly  statements,  cancelled  cheques,  debit  slips,  out¬ 
standing  cheques,  dishonoured  cheques,  interest,  collections,  finding 
true  balance  from  stubs  and  from  bank  statement,  making  adjustments. 

2.  Petty  cash  fund:  purpose,  advantage  of  daily  deposits  and  paying  by 
cheque;  setting  up  imprest  fund,  vouchers  for  payments,  replenishing 
the  fund;  recording  petty  cash,  distribution  columns,  balancing  the  petty 
cash  book. 

3.  Retail  practice  and  charge  accounts:  cash  and  credit  sales,  counter  slips 

for  different  types  of  sales,  return  goods,  credit  slips;  charge  accounts, 
types  of  customers’  ledgers;  posting  to  customers’  accounts  from  charge 
and  credit  slips;  monthly  statements,  prepared  from  the  account,  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  account;  collection  of  overdue  accounts;  accounts  for  services; 
calculations  on  pricing,  mark-up  or  profit  on  cost,  margin  or  profit  on 
sales,  gross  and  net  profit. 

4.  Sales  cycle  in  wholesale  practice:  incoming  orders,  sources,  order  forms, 
credit  terms,  filling  the  order,  billing,  details  of  the  invoice,  back  orders, 
calculations  in  billing,  single  and  chain  discounts,  sales  tax;  recording 
credit  sales,  sales  journal,  posting;  sales  returns  and  allowances,  adjust¬ 
ment  routine,  credit  invoice,  sales  returns  and  allowances  journal,  posting, 
importance  of  accuracy  and  care  in  reducing  number  of  adjustments; 
recording  cash  sales  and  cash  received  on  account,  due  dates  and  cash 
discounts,  use  of  columns  in  cash  receipts  journal,  posting  both  items  and 
totals;  exercises  in  journalizing  from  business  papers,  posting  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  trial  balance. 

5.  The  purchase  cycle:  purchase  requisitions,  stock  record  cards,  perpetual 
and  physical  inventories;  purchase  orders,  checking  incoming  goods  for 
quality  and  quantity;  checking  incoming  invoice  for  quantity,  prices, 
terms,  extensions  and  totals;  purchase  journal,  entries  in  journal,  posting; 
purchase  returns  and  allowances  journal,  entries,  posting;  payments  for 
purchases,  calculating  discount  off  purchases,  making  entries  from  cheque 
stubs  to  columnar  cash  payments  journal,  posting  items  and  totals; 
trial  balance. 

6.  Practice  sets:  use  of  business  papers  and  entries  covering  combined  sales 
and  purchase  cycles;  complete  cash  journal  with  expense  items  added; 
posting  and  preparing  trial  balance. 

Text-book 

Course  in  Record-keeping  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons) 

Reference  Books  Recommended  as  Class  Sets 

Business  Fundamentals  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

Practical  Bookkeeping  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


The  subject  of  bookkeeping  should  be  logically  and  gradually  developed 
along  educational  rather  than  purely  vocational  lines,  and  general  relation¬ 
ships,  rather  than  particular  rules,  should  be  established.  In  all  exercises, 
however,  neatness  and  accuracy  should  be  stressed,  and  only  work  that  meets 
a  business  standard  of  accuracy  and  form  should  be  accepted.  Business  papers 
should  be  introduced  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  entries  made  in  working 
many  of  the  exercises. 

The  following  topics  should  constitute  the  minimum  requirements  in  this 
subject  for  the  respective  courses: 

General  Business:  Topics  1-19,  and  28. 

Accountancy:  Topics  1-29. 

Secretarial:  Topics  1-14,  and  17. 

Merchandising:  Topics  1-14,  22-24. 

1.  Introduction:  reasons  for  keeping  records;  nature  of  records;  necessity 
for  accurate  records;  co-ordination  of  records  to  reveal  the  condition  of 
a  business. 

2.  Simple  financial  statements:  balance  sheet;  trading  and  profit  and  loss 
statement;  emphasis  on  the  form,  headings,  firm  name,  name  of  state¬ 
ment,  date  of  statement,  sub-headings,  indentations,  ruling. 

3.  Fundamental  equation:  assets  equal  liabilities  plus  capital;  simple  balance 
sheet  to  show  this  relationship;  effect  of  simple  business  transactions 
on  assets,  liabilities  and  capital. 

4.  Ledger:  the  need  for  accounts;  debit  and  credit;  rules  for  debit  and  credit 
entries;  equality  of  debit  and  credit  entries;  equality  of  debits  and  credits 
in  the  ledger;  trial  balance;  relation  between  ledger  accounts  and  the 
statements. 

5.  General  journal:  the  need  for  original  entries;  books  of  original  entry; 
simple  transactions  involving  asset,  liability,  cost,  income,  and  capital 
accounts;  posting  to  ledger  accounts;  trial  balance;  locating  errors;  methods 
of  determining  merchandise  inventory;  numerous  short  and  continuous 
exercises;  simple  profit  and  loss  statements  based  on  these  exercises. 

6.  Cash  journal:  cash  journal  with  bank  columns;  posting  both  items  and 
totals  from  the  cash  journal;  exercises  requiring  the  use  of  the  general 
journal  and  thd'  cash  journal;  posting  from  both  journals;  trial  balance. 

7.  Sales  journal  and  purchase  journal:  doing  business  on  credit;  business 
papers,  the  sales  order,  the  invoice,  the  credit  memorandum;  remittances 
from  customers;  customers’  accounts;  the  statement  of  account;  accounts 
with  creditors;  business  papers;  purchasing  department;  receiving  depart¬ 
ment;  stock  records;  sales  and  purchase  returns;  posting  from  these 
special  journals;  exercises  requiring  the  use  of  the  general,  cash,  purchase 
and  sales  journals. 

8.  Bill  journals:  bill  journals  as  posting  media. 

9.  Short  sets:  to  illustrate  opening  entries,  use  of  journals,  business  papers 
posting,  trial  balance,  inventories,  trading  and  profit  and  loss  statement 
balance  sheet. 
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10.  Simple  working  sheets:  classification  of  accounts;  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

11.  Non-operating  expense  and  income  accounts:  discount  off  purchases;  dis¬ 
count  off  sales;  interest  expense;  interest  income;  bank  charges;  journal 
entries  and  accounts;  illustrated  in  financial  statements. 

12.  Special  column  cash  book:  the  purpose  of  special  columns;  addition 
of  special  columns  as  required;  summarizing  and  posting.  Petty  cash  — 
imprest  system;  bank  reconciliation;  banking  and  bank  loans;  discount¬ 
ing  drafts;  interest  and  exchange. 

13.  Columnar  purchase,  sales  and  bill  journals:  departmental  merchandise 
accounts;  special  columns  for  freight,  sales  tax;  departmental  expenses; 
stock  records. 

14.  Controlling  accounts:  division  of  labour;  purpose  of  controlling  accounts; 
special  columns  for  accounts  receivable  and  payable;  summary  entries 
in  various  journals;  subsidiary  ledgers  and  proving  them;  illustrative  sets. 

15.  Adjusting  entries:  adjustments  in  accounts  and  statements;  nature  of 
accrued  and  deferred  items;  provision  for  depreciation  and  for  doubtful 
accounts;  adjusting,  closing  and  reversing  entries;  post-closing  trial 
balance;  working  papers. 

16.  Classified  financial  statements:  why  the  profits  and  loss  statement  is 
classified;  expense  groups  in  profit  and  loss  statement;  selling  expenses; 
delivery  expenses;  general  and  administrative  expenses;  financial  expenses; 
financial  income;  classification  of  assets  and  liabilities;  fixed  liabilities; 
capital  and  net  profit;  standards;  percentages;  stock  turnover. 

17.  Non-trading  organizations:  record  books,  difference  between  receipts  and 
income  and  between  payments  and  expenditure;  statements  of  receipts 
and  payments,  income  and  expenditure,  assets  and  liabilities. 

18.  Partnership:  forms  of  business  organization,  nature  of  partnership; 
partnership  contract;  legal  requirements;  investments,  drawings,  sharing 
of  profits;  accounts  and  statements. 

19.  Illustrative  set. 

20.  Partnership  continued:  admitting  a  partner;  revaluation  of  assets  and 
goodwill;  termination  of  partnership;  sale  of  business,  realization  and 
distribution  of  assets.  Illustrative  set. 

21.  Joint  stock  companies:  organization;  legal  requirements;  incorporation; 
issue  of  stock;  authorized,  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital;  common  stock, 
preferred,  cumulative;  call;  organization  expenses;  books  of  record; 
related  company  law;  opening  entries  for  a  new  company;  changing  a 
partnership  to  a  company;  distribution  of  profits;  dividends,  company 
statements;  illustrative  set. 

22.  Departmental  accounting:  advantages;  designing  books;  recording  trans¬ 
actions;  departmental  expenses;  purchase,  sales  and  expense  analysis 
sheets. 
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23.  Branch  accounts:  relationship  of  the  branch  to  the  head  office;  goods 
shipped  to  the  branch  invoiced  at  cost;  invoiced  at  selling  price;  payment 
of  branch  expenses;  inventory  control;  goods  or  cash  in  transit;  consoli¬ 
dated  statements. 

24.  Consignments:  rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  consignor  and 
consignee;  consignment  account;  account  sales;  account  current;  record 
books  and  entries. 

25.  Voucher  system:  advantages  and  disadvantages;  method  of  checking 
invoices;  preparation  of  voucher;  recording  in  voucher  register;  filing 
of  unpaid  vouchers;  record  of  payment  in  cheque  register  and  voucher 
register;  filing  of  paid  vouchers;  posting  from  both  books;  proving  vouchers 
payable;  illustrative  exercises. 

26.  Manufacturing  accounting:  general  principles;  materials  and  stock  control; 
wages;  direct  and  indirect;  time  cards;  pay  rolls;  factory  overhead;  working 
sheets;  financial  statements. 

27.  Perpetual  inventories:  materials  purchased;  purchase  book  or  voucher 
register;  stock  cards;  production  orders;  goods  in  process,  inventory 
cards  for  finished  goods;  finished  goods  sold;  inventory  controlling  accounts 
—  raw  materials,  goods  in  process,  finished  goods;  valuation  of  inventories. 

28.  Payroll:  preparation;  methods  of  recording  time  worked;  basis  of  pay; 
income  tax  and  other  deductions;  distribution  of  pay  roll;  methods  of 
payment. 

29.  Practice  set:  joint  stock  capital  structure,  manufacturing  operations, 
use  of  voucher  system,  calculation  of  sales  tax;  time  sheets  and  pay  rolls 
with  unemployment  insurance  and  income  tax  deductions. 

Approved  Text-books 

New  Course  Bookkeeping  (The  Ryerson  Press). 

Elementary  Accounting,  Theory  and  Practice  —  Harvey  and  Grant 
(W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.). 


TYPEWRITING 

In  Vocational  schools  where  typewriting  is  begun  in  Grade  IX,  Course 
I  will  be  taught  in  Grade  IX  and  Course  II  in  Grade  X.  In  schools  where 
typewriting  is  begun  in  Grade  X,  Course  I  with  additional  work  on  letters 
and  centering  selected  from  Course  II  will  be  taught. 

COURSE  I 

1.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  entire  keyboard  including  capitals,  figures, 
signs  and  punctuation  marks  by  the  touch  system,  with  special  emphasis 
on  posture,  stroke,  rhythm  and  correct  fingering. 

2.  The  names  and  proper  manipulation  of  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine 
to  be  introduced  as  required. 

3.  Horizontal  and  vertical  placement  on  paper  of  various  sizes. 

4.  Rules  of  syllabication  and  capitalization. 
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5.  Placement  of  simple  letters,  business  and  personal;  simple  envelope 
addressing;  notes. 

6.  Typing  on  printed  lines. 

7.  Care  of  the  machine:  cleaning  type;  dusting  and  covering. 

8.  Typing  from  printed  copy  at  a  net  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  on  a 
series  of  tests  varying  from  3  to  5  minutes  in  length  with  not  more  than 
2%  error. 

Approved  Text-books 

High  School  Typewriting,  Part  I  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

Elementary  Typewriting,  Parts  I  and  II  (The  Ryerson  Press). 

New  Course  in  Typewriting,  Parts  I  and  II  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Canada). 

Complete  Typewriting  Course.  (The  Copp  Clark  Co.). 

COURSE  IE 

1.  Development  of  typing  skills. 

2.  Placement  and  arrangement  of  letters  of  various  styles;  envelope  ad¬ 
dressing. 

3.  Use  of  carbon  paper;  correction  of  errors. 

4.  Placement  and  arrangement  of  programmes,  menus;  typing  of  announce¬ 
ments,  notices,  invitations  and  advertisements. 

5.  The  completion  of  printed  forms,  viz.  cheques,  notes,  drafts,  deposit 
slips,  orders,  invoices,  statements. 

6.  Simple  tabulation  work. 

7.  Transcription  from  printed  shorthand  and  from  the  student’s  notes 
where  stenography  is  taught  in  Grade  X. 

8.  Typing  from  printed  copy  at  a  net  speed  of  40  words  per  minute  on  a 
series  of  tests  varying  in  length  from  5  to  10  minutes  with  not  more  than 
1.5%  error. 


Approved  Text-books 

High  School  Typewriting,  Part  II  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

Elementary  Typewriting,  Parts  I  and  II  (The  Ryerson  Press). 

New  Course  in  Typewriting,  Parts  I  and  II  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada). 
Complete  Typewriting  Course  (The  Copp  Clark  Co.). 


TYPEWRITING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

This  is  intended  as  a  finishing  course  that  will  ensure  vocational  com¬ 
petence  in  office  practice  and  typewriting.  The  pupil  should  now  apply  his 
knowledge  of  office  practice  and  skill  in  typewriting  to  projects  which  should 
resemble  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  practice  of  a  business  office. 

Although  the  technical  skills  and  informational  background  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  the  training  should  include  the  development  of  desirable  intellectual, 
moral  and  personal  qualities.  The  teacher  should  take  full  advantage  of  every 
situation  which  offers  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  good  habits,  desirable 
traits  and  right  attitudes.  The  value  of  appearance,  pleasing  manners,  and 
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good  health  should  be  stressed.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  follow  directions 
intelligently.  Accuracy,  neatness,  and  promptness  should  be  emphasized. 

The  pupil  should  be  graded  on  his  practice  of  business  habits  throughout 
the  course.  A  mere  knowledge  of  good  deportment  is  not  sufficient. 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  should 
be  spent  in  practical  work  in  the  typing  room  or  in  the  office  practice  room. 
At  all  times  the  office  practice  teacher  should  co-operate  with  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  in  the  preparation  of  material  which  has  office  practice 
teaching  value. 

The  practical  work  should  be  organized  as  far  as  possible  in  projects.  The 
pupil  should  study  examples  of  business  forms  and  letters,  and  should  use 
blank  forms  and  letterheads  in  assignment  work.  The  time  element  should  be 
applied  to  practical  projects.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  proof-read  care¬ 
fully  all  work  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  teacher. 

In  all  schools  where  typewriting  is  commenced  in  Grade  X,  Course  II  in 
typewriting  should  be  completed  before  commencing  the  office  practice  course. 

The  minimum  standard  in  typewriting  for  the  secretarial  pupil  should 
be  the  ability  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  typewriting  a  type¬ 
script  of  uniform  quality  with  not  more  than  1%  of  error  at  a  net  rate  of  50 
words  per  minute.  In  schools  where  typewriting  is  offered  for  four  years,  60 
words  per  minute  should  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Grading 
should  be  based  on  a  series  of  10  to  15  minute  tests  and  not  on  one  test  only. 
The  standard  for  general  course  pupils  may  be  5  words  per  minute  lower,  and 
for  accountancy  pupils  10  words  per  minute  lower,  but  the  same  degree  of 
quality  and  accuracy  should  be  maintained. 

GRADE  XI 

1.  Development  of  typing  skill:  daily  acceleration  drills  on  selected  words 
and  sentences;  analysis  of  errors  with  remedial  exercises;  timed  tests; 
daily  care  of  the  typewriter;  reversing  and  changing  ribbons;  rough 
drafts;  proof  readers’  marks;  direct  dictation  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

2.  Punctuation  and  special  characters:  special  attention  to  the  use  of  the 

comma,  semi-colon,  colon,  parentheses;  special  characters  —  asterisk, 
dash,  ditto,  exclamation,  fractions,  Roman  notation,  care  of,  multipli¬ 
cation,  equality,  minus,  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  feet,  inches,  pounds, 
division,  square  root. 

3.  Business  and  office  organization:  executives;  duties  of  department  heads 
and  office  employees;  aids  to  office  efficiency. 

4.  Handling  correspondence:  opening  and  distribution  of  mail;  organizing 
dictation  and  transcription;  form  and  placement  of  letters;  use  of  carbon 
paper;  making  erasures  and  corrections;  postal  cards;  addressing  en¬ 
velopes;  folding  letters  for  various  types  of  envelopes;  postal  information 
and  outgoing  mail;  filing  letters  and  carbon  copies. 

5.  Alphabetizing:  mailing  lists  and  cards;  general  filing  equipment;  alpha¬ 
betic,  numeric,  direct  name,  geographic  and  subject  methods  of  filing; 
practice  in  filing  exercises,  projects  and  letters. 

6.  Use  of  telephone  and  telegraph  in  business:  making  telephone  calls ;  courtesy, 
voice,  language;  proper  disposition  of  incoming  calls;  office  switchboard; 
telegrams,  cablegrams  and  radio  messages;  confirmation  of  messages. 
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7.  Tabulation:  headings;  arrangement  of  material;  statistics;  graphs;  finan¬ 
cial  statements;  use  of  long  carriage  typewriter. 

GRADE  XII 

1.  Further  development  of  typewriting  skills:  acceleration  drills  on  selected 
words  and  sentences;  analysis  of  errors  with  remedial  exercises;  timed 
tests;  daily  care  of  the  typewriter;  reversing  and  changing  ribbons. 

2.  Miscellaneous  correspondence:  the  placement  and  arrangement  of  longer 
business  and  circular  letters  according  to  the  various  styles  in  use  in 
business  offices  on  plain  and  printed  letterhead  paper;  form  and  follow-up 
letters;  cutting  and  correcting  stencils  and  master  sheets;  use  of  duplicating 
machines. 

3.  Filing  systems:  review  of  standard  filing  systems;  the  use  of  cross-reference 
sheets,  follow-up  systems  and  out-cards  in  conjunction  with  the  standard 
filing  systems;  transferring  correspondence;  card  indexes,  visible  indexes 
and  loose-leaf  systems;  planning  a  simple  filing  system  for  a  business 
office. 

4.  Office  appliances  and  equipment:  office  layout,  furniture,  and  equipment; 
office  appliances  such  as  numbering  and  dating  machines,  staplers,  per¬ 
forators,  letter  openers,  stamp  affixers,  envelope  moisteners,  time  stamps, 
Line-a-Time,  etc.;  office  machines  for  transcribing,  addressing,  stamping 
and  sealing,  duplicating,  etc.;  communication  systems. 

5.  Sources  of  information:  reference  books  —  commercial,  financial,  personal, 
general;  information  service  bureaux;  credit  and  business  organizations. 

6.  Special  secretarial  duties:  typing  manuscripts  of  speeches,  essays,  etc. ; 
proof  reading;  typing  from  rough  drafts;  preparing  material  for  printer 
and  publisher;  making  abstracts,  summaries,  and  reports;  collecting 
information;  preparation  of  itineraries;  preparing  and  answering  routine 
correspondence. 

7.  Buying  and  selling:  the  requisition;  quotations;  purchase  and  sales  orders; 
billing;  monthly  statements;  drafts;  settling  accounts;  wholesale  and 
retail  procedure. 

8.  Shipping  and  customs  services:  parcel  post,  express,  and  freight  by  rail, 
boat,  truck,  and  aeroplane;  C.O.D.;  freight  bill;  bills  of  lading;  Canadian 
customs  service;  customs  postal  branch;  express  examining  warehouse; 
tariff;  clearing  the  customs;  claims  and  tracing. 

9.  Pay  roll:  salaries  and  wages;  time  cards;  summary  sheets;  analysis  sheet; 
deductions  and  bonuses. 

10.  Tabulation:  more  difficult  statistical  problems;  use  of  the  wide  carriage 
typewriter. 

11.  Legal  forms  and  documents:  litigation;  conveyancing;  affidavits;  legal  no¬ 
tices;  folding;  endorsement;  legal  terms. 
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Approved  Text-books 

High  School  Typewriting,  Part  III  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

Advanced  Typewriting,  Parts  III  and  IV  (The  Ryerson  Press). 

Senior  Secretarial  Practice  —  Moreland  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

Canada,  Ltd.). 

Office  Practice  —  W.  F.  Gregory  (The  Ryerson  Press). 

STENOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  a  complete  course  in  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  is  to  produce 
stenographers  who  are  able  to  write  from  dictation  at  a  rate  of  100  to  120 
words  per  minute  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  length, 
and  to  transcribe  their  notes  on  a  typewriter  at  a  rate  of  25  to  40  words  per 
minute  with  that  accuracy  of  form  and  content  which  conforms  to  the  mail- 
ability  standard  of  a  business  office. 

The  course  will  include: 

(a)  extensive  reading  of  graded  shorthand  material  from  the  text  and 
supplementary  books  to  develop  reading  facility  and  to  enrich  the 
pupil’s  vocabulary; 

(b)  fluent  writing  of  small,  neat  shorthand  outlines  from  dictation  of 
continuous  material  such  as  letters,  articles,  reports,  addresses  and 
editorials ; 

(c)  gradual  development  of  transcribing  skill; 

(d)  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  Pitman  Shorthand  system 
and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  checking  outlines  for  new  words. 

The  course  in  stenography  may  be  taken  as  a  three-year  course  beginning 
in  Grade  X  or  as  a  two-year  course  beginning  in  Grade  XI. 

The  following  rates  of  dictation  and  transcription  are  suggested  as  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  reached  at  the  end  of  each  grade  for  each  type  of  course; 

Three-Year  Two-Year  Transcribing 

Course  Course  Rate 

Words  per  Minute  Words  per  Minute  (Letters  set  up) 


Grade  X .  40-60  .  . 

Grade  XI .  80-100  60-70  15-25 

Grade  XII .  100-120  90-110  25-35 

Note.  —  Grades  XI  and  XII  —  The  left-hand  figure  in  each  case  is  for  General  Course  students 


and  the  right-hand  figure  for  Secretarial  Course  students. 


COURSE  I 

1.  Fluent  reading  from  the  text  and  from  easy  supplementary  material 
written  in  the  elementary  stage  of  shorthand. 

2.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  to  the 
writing  of  a  vocabulary  of  about  2,000  common  words. 

3.  Writing  small,  neat  outlines  from  dictation  of  business  letter  material 
within  the  vocabulary  range. 

4.  Drills  on  short  forms,  common  words,  intersections,  simple  phrasing. 

5.  Reading  and  transcribing  shorthand  notes. 
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Approved  Text-book 

Pitman  Shorthand  —  Canadian  Centennial  Edition  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Canada,  Ltd.). 


Texts  Recommended  as  Class  Sets 

Shorthand  Reading  Exercises  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.). 
Graded  Reading  and  Dictation  Studies  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada, 
Ltd.). 


COURSE  II 

1.  Increased  emphasis  on  facility  in  the  use  of  the  following  principles: 
short  forms,  contractions,  intersections,  figures,  phrasing,  circles, 
loops,  initial  and  final  hooks,  halving,  doubling,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  pupil’s  shorthand  vocabulary  by  means  of  sup¬ 
plementary  shorthand  reading  material  and  the  use  of  the  shorthand 
dictionary. 

3.  Exercises  designed  to  increase  the  pupil’s  power  of  word  retention. 

4.  Writing  from  dictation  at  increased  rates  with  transcription  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Practice  in  taking  dictation  for  continuous  periods  of  three  to 
five  minutes. 


Text-books 

Pitman  Shorthand  Dictation  Course  (for  Grade  XI). 

Student’s  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Canada,  Ltd.). 


COURSE  III 

1.  Writing  from  dictation  at  increased  rates  and  for  continuous  periods  of 
from  five  to  ten  minutes;  transcription  on  the  typewriter  with  special 
attention  to  letter  set-up  and  placement  on  letterheads  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes. 

2.  Practice  in  taking  dictation  at  uneven  rates;  interrupted  dictation;  in¬ 
complete  dictation,  i.e.,  omitting  the  province,  the  salutation  or  closing; 
making  changes  in  the  letter  after  the  dictation  is  finished. 

3.  Reporting  meetings,  lectures,  radio  addresses,  etc.,  with  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  shorthand  notes. 


Text-books 

Pitman  Advanced  Dictation  Course. 

Student’s  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Canada,  Ltd.). 
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BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 


The  formal  study  of  business  correspondence  should  begin  in  Grade  XI. 
It  should  be  correlated  closely  with  the  other  secretarial  subjects  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  taught  by  a  teacher  trained  in  commercial  work. 

While  pupils  should  make  a  study  of  good  business  letters  as  models, 
the  writing  of  letters  through  imitation  of  models  should  be  discouraged. 
After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  business  problem  presented,  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  to  solve  this  problem  by  a  letter  expressed  in  natural  and 
effective  English. 

In  the  Grade  XI  course,  as  far  as  possible,  the  letter  should  be  built 
around  pupil  and  school  activities,  while  in  the  Grade  XII  course,  most  of 
the  subject  matter  should  be  taken  from  actual  business. 

The  writing  of  letters  should  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  the 
principles  of  business  letter  writing  and  the  various  types  of  letters  should 
be  developed  inductively. 


GRADE  XI 

1.  Principles  of  business  letter  writing:  the  purpose  and  importance  of  cor¬ 
respondence  in  business;  how  to  set  up  letters  in  attractive  form;  review 
of  grammar,  paragraphing  and  punctuation  through  exercises  based  on 
simple  types  of  business  letters;  exercise  to  develop  effective  sentence 
construction,  the  choice  of  exact  and  effective  letter  tone;  precis  writing. 

2.  Study  and  writing  of  simple  types  of  business  letters:  requests  and  inquiry 
letters;  replies  to  requests  and  inquiries;  order  letters;  acknowledgment 
of  orders;  letters  of  remittance;  acknowledgment  of  remittances;  letters 
of  complaint;  simple  adjustment  letters;  application  letters. 

GRADE  XII 

1.  Principles  of  business  letter  writing  continued:  more  difficult  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  secretarial  assignments  involving  composition;  remedial 
work  in  grammar,  punctuation  and  sentence  structure,  as  letters  written 
show  the  necessity  for  such  work. 

2.  Study  and  writing  of  more  difficult  types  of  business  letters  and  other  forms 
of  composition:  collection  letters;  sales  and  advertising  letters;  circular 
and  form  letters;  adjustment  letters;  application  letters;  letters  of  reference, 
introduction  and  recommendation;  social  letters  —  congratulation,  appre¬ 
ciation,  condolence,  formal  invitation  and  acceptance,  announcements; 
reports,  minutes,  memoranda;  letters  written  from  dictated  instructions 
or  written  memos;  composition  of  letters  at  the  typewriter;  impromptu 
dictation  of  simple  letters. 


Text-books 

Business  Correspondence  —  Edward  &  Ferguson  (The  Ryerson  Press). 
Language  and  Letters  —  Wallace  &  Brown  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Canada,  Ltd.). 

Speaking  and  Writing —  Fowler  (Ryerson  Press). 
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BUSINESS  LAW 


It  is  recommended  that  business  law  be  taken  in  Grade  XII.  The  mini¬ 
mum  course  shall  comprise  Topics  1-7,  but  additional  topics  may  be  taken 
as  time  permits. 

The  principles  should  be  developed  inductively  by  a  study  of  simple 
cases  and  examples. 

AIMS 

(a)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  law  as  a  social  force. 

(b)  To  give  the  pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  obligations  in 
order  that  he  may  avoid  legal  entanglements. 

(c)  To  develop  the  power  to  reason  and  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
application  of  legal  principles. 

(d)  To  show  the  pupil  that  definite  laws  govern  the  conduct  of  successful 
business  men. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

1.  Introduction:  statement  of  whole  course;  purpose  of  course;  law  in  the 
life  of  the  average  individual;  source  of  our  law;  common  and  enacted 
law;  courts  —  functions. 

2.  Contracts:  purpose  and  importance;  contract  —  defined  and  illustrated; 
parties  to  a  contract  —  competent,  minors,  others;  essentials  of  legal 
contracts  —  parties,  consideration,  competency,  consent,  legality;  how 
to  write  a  contract;  form  of  contract  —  Statute  of  Frauds;  operation  of 
contracts  —  parties  who  acquire  rights  and  obligations,  assignment  of 
contracts;  termination  of  contracts  —  performance,  agreement,  breach, 
impossibility,  operation  of  law;  Statute  of  Limitations. 

3.  Sale  of  Goods:  satisfaction  of  human  wants  by  means  of  contracts,  Sale 
of  Goods  Act;  “goods”  defined,  distinguish  personal  and  real  property; 
formation  of  the  contract  —  essential  elements  (agreement,  consideration, 
consent,  competency,  legality),  oral  or  written  form,  Statute  of  Frauds; 
transfer  of  ownership  —  define  and  distinguish  ownership,  title,  posses¬ 
sion;  business  papers  —  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  receipt; 
passing  title  —  stolen  goods,  lost  goods,  return  privilege,  on  trial,  on 
approval,  auctions,  F.O.B.,  bulk  sales;  instalment  sales  —  growth  in 
modern  times;  Conditional  Sales  Act,  filing  copy  of  contracts,  breach  or 
default  —  rights  of  seller,  rights  of  buyer;  warranties  —  definition,  kinds  — 
express,  implied,  title,  sale  by  inspection  —  caveat  emptor,  food  for 
human  consumption,  fitness  for  particular  purpose,  pure  food  laws. 

4.  Bailments:  nature  of  bailments,  distinguish  from  a  sale;  mutual  benefit 
bailments  —  hiring  labour  on  personal  property,  storing  goods,  hiring  the 
use  of  another’s  goods,  pledging  goods  or  securities  for  a  loan;  gratuitous 
bailments  —  goods  loaned  without  charge,  storage  and  care  of  goods  as 
an  accommodation,  lost  property;  services  offered  to  the  general  public  — 
common  carriers,  hotels  and  inns. 

5.  Purchasing  protection  against  possible  losses:  purpose  of  insurance;  origin 
and  history  of  insurance;  kinds  of  insurance  for  persons  and  property; 
the  insurance  contract;  life  insurance;  fire  insurance;  automobile  insurance. 
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6.  A — Principal  and  agent:  nature  of  relationships  and  present  day  im¬ 
portance;  how  relationship  is  created;  infant  as  principal  or  agent;  kinds 
of  agents;  relationships  of  principal  and  agent;  obligation  of  principal 
to  third  parties;  liability  of  agent  to  third  party;  termination  of  agency. 

B — Employer  and  employee:  definition  of  employee;  how  relationship  is 
created;  social  legislation  affecting  employee  —  factory  laws,  workmen’s 
compensation,  minimum  wage  law,  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
pension,  family  allowances;  liability  of  employer  to  third  parties  for 
negligence  of  employee;  motor  vehicle  law. 

7.  Meeting  financial  obligations:  negotiable  instruments  —  kinds  (promissory 
notes  and  drafts) ;  essentials  of  a  negotiable  instrument ;  methods  of 
negotiation;  endorsements  —  purpose,  kinds,  accommodation,  liability 
of  parties;  holder  in  due  course;  small  loans  from  (i)  chartered  banks 
(ii)  credit  unions  (iii)  small  loan  companies  (iv)  pawnbrokers;  procedure 
in  obtaining  a  small  loan,  the  contract  —  instalments,  interest,  investi¬ 
gation  fees,  insurance;  cheques  —  advantages,  presentation  for  payment, 
certification,  stopping  payment,  joint  accounts  (death  of  one  party), 
bank  statements  and  cancelled  vouchers,  forged  signatures. 

8.  Renting  a  place:  origin  of  relationship;  tenancy  for  a  number  of  years  — 
contract,  terms  and  conditions,  decoration  and  repairs,  assignment  and 
subletting,  eviction,  renewals,  overholding,  repossession  by  landlord, 
termination  of  lease;  tenancy  from  year  to  year  or  month  to  month; 
fixtures. 

9.  Owning  real  estate:  acquiring  ownership  (i)  contract  (ii)  title  —  search, 
recording,  Land  Titles  Act  (iii)  restrictions  —  building,  easements,  eminent 
domain,  zoning  laws  (iv)  insurance  —  fire,  public  liability  (v)  mechanics 
liens  and  tax  liens;  mortgages  (i)  nature  and  recording  (ii)  covenants, 
foreclosure  (iii)  discharge  of  mortgage,  recording;  Dominion  Housing  Act. 

10.  Going  into  partnership:  reasons  for  formation,  comparison  with  single 
ownership,  partnership  acts;  the  contract  —  essentials,  form,  registration; 
operation  of  the  partnership  —  rights  of  partners,  duties  of  partners, 
obligations  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  for  firm  debts;  dissolution; 
distribution  of  assets  in  case  of  insolvency. 

11.  Owning  shares  in  a  company:  introduction  —  limitations  of  single  owner¬ 
ship  and  partnership  type  of  organization,  nature  of  a  limited  company; 
formation  —  procedure,  charter;  operation  of  a  company  —  directors 
and  officers,  meetings,  records;  shares  or  stock  —  kinds,  methods  of 
purchasing  stock,  blue  sky  laws;  rights  of  stockholders;  liability  of  stock¬ 
holders;  advantages  and  disadvantages;  dissolution. 

12.  Transferring  property  by  will  and  inheritance:  what  a  will  is;  importance 
of  making  a  will ;  who  may  make  a  will ;  requisites  of  a  valid  will ;  changing 
or  revoking  a  will;  the  executor  and  the  probation;  intestacy;  succession 
duties. 

Text-books 

Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law — Falconbridge  &  Smith  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.). 

Business  Law  —  Walker  (The  Ryerson  Press). 
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BUSINESS  MACHINES 


In  general,  this  should  be  an  acquaintance  course  with  some  attempt 
at  occupational  skill  on  key-driven  calculators. 

The  machines  used  should  include  crank-driven  and  key-driven  calcu¬ 
lators,  full  keyboard  bookkeeping  (or  adding)  machines,  and  ten-key 
adding  machines. 


The  course  in  business  machines  may  be  started  in  Grade  XI  or  the 
complete  course  taken  in  Grade  XII.  The  topics  in  the  course  which  can 
be  covered  will  depend  on  the  number  and  kinds  of  business  machines 
provided,  as  well  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 


T.  Importance,  classification,  uses  and  care  of  machines. 

2.  Parts  of  the  machines  and  simple  methods  of  operation. 

3.  A  —  Full  keyboard  bookkeeping  (or  adding)  machines:  sight  addition; 
multiplication;  posting. 

B — Ten-key  adding  machines:  touch  addition  and  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication;  reciprocals. 

C — Crank-driven  calculators: 

(a)  addition  and  subtraction  —  whole  numbers  and  decimals,  frac¬ 
tions,  constants,  credit  balances; 

(b)  multiplication  —  whole  numbers  and  decimals,  fixed  decimal 
point  and  accumulation,  short-cut,  three-factor,  constants; 

(c)  division  —  whole  numbers  and  decimals,  fixed  decimal  point. 

D — Key-driven  calculators: 

(a)  touch  addition  —  two-column,  three-column,  four-column,  split; 

(b)  multiplication  —  whole  numbers  and  decimals,  left  to  right, 
split,  fixed  decimal  point  and  accumulation,  three-factor; 

(c)  subtraction  —  indirect : 

(d)  division  —  stroke  wheel. 

E— Crank-driven  and  key-driven  calculators:  invoices;  discounts;  percentage; 

interest;  reciprocals,  prorating;  price  per  hundred,  thousand  pay  rolls; 
use  of  tables  and  other  practical  exercises. 


Text-books 

A  Student’s  Manual  for  Business  Machines — Kerfoot  (Ryerson  Press). 
Machine  Calculation  —  Gregory  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  <&  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.). 


ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS 


This  course  may  be  taken  in  either  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII  but  greater 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  student  if  the  study  is  deferred  until  Grade  XII. 

In  the  commercial  departments  of  High  Schools  where  the  classes  are 
small,  Grades  XI  and  XII  may  be  combined  for  this  subject.  Under  these 
conditions  history  of  commerce  and  economics  will  be  offered  on  a  two-year 
cycle. 
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The  course  is  intended  to  be  a  flexible  one  and  many  of  the  topics  might 
be  studied  in  relation  to  current  problems.  Local  situations  should  be  used 
whenever  possible  to  develop  inductively  the  principles  involved. 

AIMS 

(a)  To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  in  his  economic  environment  and  to  help 
him  interpret  and  appraise  the  economic  forces  at  work; 

(b)  To  encourage  reading,  analyses,  and  factual  judgments; 

(c)  To  develop,  through  reasoning  and  discussion,  the  elementary  economic 
principles  which  will  add  to  the  student’s  effectiveness  when  he  enters 
business. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

1.  Introduction:  to  show  the  complexity  of  modern  economic  organization 
and  to  appreciate  the  interdependence  of  occupations,  industries,  financial 
institutions  and  nations. 

2.  Money  and  credit 

A.  Money:  barter  and  the  evolution  of  money;  functions  of  money 
(medium  of  exchange,  standard  of  value,  store  of  value,  standard 
of  deferred  payment);  requisites  of  ideal  money;  metal  as  a  basis 
for  money  (i)  coins,  mint,  token  money,  legal  tender  quality  (ii) 
substitutes  for  metal  money  —  cheques,  money  orders,  postal  notes, 
bank  notes  (iii)  bullion  —  reserves  for  the  monetary  system;  paper 
money  —  advantages,  distinction  between  chartered  bank  notes  and 
Bank  of  Canada  notes. 

B.  Credit:  meaning  of  credit,  basis  and  rating,  dependence  on  legal 
machinery  for  enforcing  contracts;  credit  instruments  (i)  short  term 
—  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  book  accounts  (ii)  long  term  — 
mortgages,  debentures,  bonds;  credit  institutions  (i)  short  term  — 
commercial  banks  (chartered  banks  of  Canada,  reserves,  loans  and 
discounts),  personal  loan  companies  (instalment  buying)  (ii)  long 
term  —  bond  houses,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies;  banking 
systems  (i)  unit  bank  system  —  examples  in  the  United  States  (ii) 
branch  bank  system  —  Canada  (iii)  central  banks  —  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  England,  Federal  Reserve 
system. 

3.  Price:  the  relation  of  money  to  goods  and  services  —  value  in  exchange, 
utility;  index  numbers  —  a  device  to  show  price  changes,  other  uses; 
short  term  price  changes  due  to  (i)  weather,  season,  style  (ii)  business 
cycle  —  periods  of  depression  and  prosperity;  long  term  price  changes  (i) 
effect  of  gold  supply  (ii)  inflation  and  deflation,  price  ceilings;  balance 
of  trade  —  visible  and  invisible  items. 

4.  Consumption — demand  for  goods  and  services:  utilities  of  form,  place, 
time,  service;  world  population  distribution  and  standards  of  living; 
industrial  areas  —  densely  populated,  demand  for  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture  such  as  power,  wheat,  cotton,  forest  products;  rural  areas  — 
sparsely  populated,  demand  for  manufactured  products  such  as  imple¬ 
ments,  clothing;  rationing. 
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5.  Production  —  supply  of  goods  and  services:  specialization  —  division  of 
labour  (i)  occupational,  e.g.,  skilled,  unskilled,  professional  (ii)  industrial, 
e.g.,  machinery,  factory  system  (iii)  organization,  e.g.,  single  proprietor¬ 
ship,  partnership,  corporation,  co-operative,  government  ownership, 
holding  company  (iv)  regional,  e.g.,  wheat,  wool,  gold,  fruits,  coal,  auto¬ 
mobiles;  transport  (i)  modern  characteristics  —  speed,  safety,  bulk  hand¬ 
ling  (ii)  types  of  equipment  —  trains,  trucks,  cars,  airplanes,  ships  — 
harbours,  terminals;  communication  —  its  place  in  modern  business, 
types  —  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  postal  system,  newspaper. 

6.  Markets— for  goods  and  services:  local  (i)  farm  produce  (ii)  manufactured 
goods  —  departmental  stores,  retail,  wholesale;  world  (i)  produce  ex¬ 
changes —  wheat,  furs  (ii)  financial  —  stocks,  bonds,  currencies;  activities 
of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (trade  commissioners)  and  tariffs; 
transportation  —  Canada’s  transport  facilities  (i)  geographical  handicaps 
—  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay  gateways,  the  Canadian  Shield, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  (ii)  canals  and  waterways  —  seasonal  bulk 
traffic  (iii)  transcontinental  railways  —  long  haul,  bulk  traffic  (iv)  high¬ 
ways  —  tourist  traffic  (v)  airways  —  mining  industry  (vi)  competition 
among  different  forms  of  transport. 

7.  Economic  co-operation: 

A.  Capital  and  management:  choice  of  enterprise;  choice  of  location; 
problem  of  financing  (i)  short  term  (ii)  long  term;  distribution  of 
profits;  labour  relations — personnel  policies. 

B.  Labour:  wages;  trade  unions  —  purpose,  methods;  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act;  workmen’s  compensation;  unemployment  — 
causes;  unemployment  insurance. 

C.  Governments:  expenditures  (i)  Dominion  such  as  public  debt,  defence, 
pensions,  subsidies  (ii)  Provincial  such  as  highways,  health,  education 
(iii)  Municipal  such  as  roads,  health,  education,  police  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection;  principles  of  public  finance  (i)  canons  of  taxation  (ii)  budgets; 
taxation  (i)  Dominion  such  as  customs,  income,  excise  (ii)  Provincial 
such  as  gasoline,  succession,  income,  corporation  (iii)  Municipal 
such  as  property;  social  security  (i)  unemployment  insurance  (ii) 
old  age  pensions  (iii)  family  allowances  (iv)  mothers’  allowance. 
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